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Students  Tami  Lyons,  Sandra  Lucas,  and  Wanda  Manning 
promote  BYU  Indian  programs-Eagle’s  Eye,  Indian  Week,  Laman- 
ite  Generation  and  Inter-tribal  Choir-during  the  NIEA  conven¬ 
tion  in  Denver. 


Students,  Faculty  Attend  NIEA  Convention 


by  Wanda  Manning 
Editor 

More  than  5,000  Indian  edu¬ 
cators  from  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  gathered  in  Denver  for  the  11th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Indian  Education  Association  on 
Dec.  2-5. 

Indian  educators  and  consul¬ 
tants  participated  and  presented 
various  workshops  and  general 
assemblies  to  discuss  the 
upcoming  educational  issues 
facing  Indian  children  and  adults 
in  the  1980’s. 

The  theme  of  the  11th  conven¬ 
tion  was  “Educating  the  Indian 
Child  of  the  80’s:  Choice,  Change, 
the  Challenge.”  This  assembly 
meeting  marked  the  end  of  a 
decade  of  accomplishments  and 
already  noticed  changes  since  the 
early  1970’s. 

Examples  of  changes  include 
the  Indian  Education  Act  of  1972, 
which  established  the  Title  IV 
programs,  the  Tribally  Controlled 
Community  College  Act  of  1978, 
and  Public  Law  95-0561,  which 
brought  local  control  and  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  Indian/tribal  com¬ 
munity. 


I 


The  quality  of  education 
availability  to  Indian  children  is 
one  of  the  most  vital  issues  con¬ 
fronting  America  today.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  even  more  critical  for  those 
children  who  have  been  less  than 
adequately  served  by  the  Indian 
system  of  education.  Therefore, 
the  role  as  Indian  educators  is 
extremely  important. 

They  must  determine  what 
quality  education  is  for  Indian 
children,  always  keeping  in  mind 
that  Indian  people  desire  to  obtain 
and  unify  their  specific  tribal/ 
cultural  identities  and  lifestyles, 
and  that  they  wish  to  exercise 
the  prerogative  of  adopting  those 
components  of  the  dominant 
American  culture  that  meet  their 
needs. 

The  challenge  to  the  educator 
is  to  provide  Indian  children  equal 
opportunities  to  participate  in 
quality  education  and  equality  of 
access  in  their  pursuit  of  occu¬ 
pation,  professional  and  informed 
citizenship. 

Several  keynote  speakers  who 
addressed  the  conferences  parti¬ 
cipants  were  Forrest  Gerard,  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Af¬ 
fairs,  Department  of  the  Interior; 


Christopher  Kennedy  Lawford, 
nephew  of  the  Democratic  con¬ 
tender  for  President,  Senator  Ed¬ 
ward  Kennedy;  Ed  Drawing 
Hawk,  president  of  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians; 
Dr.  Gerald  Gipp,  Deputy  Com¬ 
missioner,  Office  of  Indian  Edu¬ 
cation,  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

Dr.  John  Maestas,  Director 
of  Multi-Cultural  Education  at 
Brigham  Young  University,  pre¬ 
sented  a  workshop  on  “Federal 
and  Private  Foundation  Fund 

Indian  Ed. 

Brigham  Young  University’s 
Department  of  Indian  Education 
will  sponsor  a  two-day  Indian 
Education  Workshop  on  Feb.  6 
and  7  at  the  Rodeway  Inn  in 
Provo. 

The  idea  of  this  workshop  will 
be  to  develop  the  philosophy  of 
“one  may  become  what  he  has 
the  potential  to  become.”  Par¬ 
ticipants  in  this  workshop  will 
learn  how  to  identify  the  poten¬ 
tial  in  themselves  and  others  and 
how  to  develop  this  identified 
potential. 

Identification  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  potentials  are  accom¬ 
plished  by  involvement  in  learn¬ 
ing  activities.  This  workshop  is  a 
doing  (hands  on)  experience  and 
not  a  listening  (sitting)  exper¬ 
ience.  Through  each  learning  ac¬ 
tivity,  participants  will  under¬ 
stand  the  practical  application 
of  skill  that  each  can  gain. 

This  workshop  is  designed 
for  tribal  council  members,  edu¬ 
cation  leaders,  administrators, 
teachers,  counselors,  social  ser¬ 
vice  case  workers,  family  ser¬ 
vices,  seminary  and  institute  per¬ 
sonnel,  upper  division  and  gra¬ 
duate  students  majoring  in  edu¬ 
cation  or  other  subjects  who  de¬ 
sire  to  work  with  Indian  person¬ 
nel,  and  all  other  interested  in¬ 
dividuals. 

The  goal  of  the  Department 


Raising.”  He  is  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  experts  in  this  field. 

Student  representatives  from 
BYU  also  in  attendance  at  the 
conference  were  Tami  Lyons, 
Shoshone-Bannock  from  Idaho; 
Sandra  Lucas,  Lumbee  from 
North  Carolina;  and  Wanda  Man¬ 
ning,  Shoshone-Paiute  from 
Nevada.  Their  responsibilities 
were  to  promote  awareness  to 
other  universities  about  BYU,  re¬ 
cruit  prospective  students,  and 
display  the  various  programs  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Indian  Education 


of  Conferences  and  Workshops 
is  to  assist  the  Department  of  In¬ 
dian  Education  and  the  College  of 
Education  in  the  development  of 
educational  programs  designed 
to  meet  particular  needs  or  con¬ 
cerns  in  the  school  districts,  com¬ 
munity,  industry,  government, 
professional  organizations,  or 
other  groups  of  people  who  share 


Department. 

Representing  the  Indian  Edu¬ 
cation  faculty  was  Vickie  Man¬ 
ning,  Shoshone-Paiute  from 
Nevada,  a  graduate  of  BYU  now 
teaching  the  business  education 
courses  for  the  department  and 
coordinating  activities  with  the 
Eagle’s  Eye  staff. 

Sandra  Lucas  was  selected  to 
serve  on  the  Student  Education 
Board  of  the  National  Indian  Edu¬ 
cation  Association.  She  will  be 
representing  the  South-eastern 
States  Region. 


a  similar  interest. 

Workshop  speakers  include 
Dr.  V.  C.  Osborne,  chairman  and 
associate  professor  of  the  Indian 
Education  Department  at  BYU. 
His  specialties  include  expertise 
in  past  and  current  Indian  edu¬ 
cation  practices  and  procedures. 
Dr.  Osborne  is  also  a  consultant, 
Cont.  on  p.  3 


Featured  at  the  convention  were  experts  in  various  fields 
and  some  entertainment.  In  right  photo  by  Wanda  Manning,  Dr. 
John  Maestas  works  with  Sheree  Fitzgerald  and  Lena  Judee  who 
performed  at  the  dinner. 


To  Sponsor  Workshop 


True  Christmas  Spirit 

Another  fall  semester  is  coming  to  an  end  -  and  the 
Christmas  season  is  drawing  nigh,  bringing  with  it  a  time  of 
sharing,  giving  and  remembering  our  Savior’s  birth. 

What  is  the  true  spirit  of  Christmas? 

The  spirit  of  Christmas  brings  the  sharing  of  memories 
with  loved  ones  gone  past  and  of  the  giving  of  one’s  time 
by  rendering  service  to  others.  It  is  also  the  exchanging  of 
gifts  for  the  appreciation  of  each  other’s  friendships. 

Christmas  is  the  singing  of  songs  of  joy  and  gladness. 

Yes,  and  the  most  important  remembrance  at  this  time 
is  the  birth  of  our  Savior.  Along  with  this  is  a  renewed 
hope  for  life  in  the  eternities  which  was  a  part  of  the  great 
divine  plan  meant  for  us  to  achieve. 

At  this  time  of  turmoil  in  the  world,  Christmas  can  be 
praying  for  “Peace  on  Earth”  and  being  grateful  for  the  good 
life  we  have. 

Let  us  be  appreciative  of  the  countless  blessings  we  enjoy 
each  day.  Try  harder  than  ever  to  share  those  blessings 
we  possess  with  family,  friends,  loved  ones;  and,  moreover, 
be  especially  sensitive  to  unfamiliar  faces  and  those  who  are  Lillie  Horsen,  a  BYU  grad- 

in  need  of  comfort  and  companionship.  uate  and  a  Navajo  from  Cameron, 

Ariz.,  presently  is  the  coordinator 
for  the  Title  IV-Part  A  Program, 
(K-12  grades)  in  the  Salt  Lake 
City  School  District. 

Lillie’s  job  tasks  consist  of 
proposal  writing  and  curriculum 
development  along  with  counsel¬ 
ing  and  tutoring  services  for  the 
Indian  students  in  the  Salt  Lake 
City  School  District.  In  addition 
to  working  with  Indian  students, 
she  works  in  a  cooperative  effort 
with  their  parents,  foster  parents, 
school  administrators,  counselors, 
and  teachers. 

Lillie  graduated  from  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University  in  1976  in 
elementary  education  with  a  mi¬ 
nor  in  art.  While  at  BYU,  Lillie 
was  a  member  of  the  Lamanite 
Generation,  second  attendant  to 
Miss  Indian  BYU,  and  an  active 
member  of  the  Tribe  of  Many  Fea¬ 
thers  Club.  She  participated  in  the 
BYU  semester  abroad  program  in 
Spain  where  she  studied  Euro¬ 
pean  art  and  history.  While  in 
Spain,  Lillie  had  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  10  other  countries. 

Miss  Horsen  served  on  a 
California-Anaheim  Mission  from 
August,  1977-January,  1979.  After 
her  mission,  she  was  employed 
at  the  Shanto  Boarding  School 
in  Shanto,  Ariz.,  where  she  taught 
language  arts  to  5th,  6th,  and  7th 
grades.  She  was  also  the  assis¬ 
tant  coach  for  the  girls’  track 
team. 

During  the  summer  months, 
Lillie  was  the  planner  for  the 
Cameron  Farm  Project.  Her  re¬ 
sponsibility  was  to  gather  data 
and  survey  census  records.  She 
was  able  to  organize  a  Farm 
Board  Committee  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

After  her  employment  with 
the  Cameron  Farm  Project,  Lillie 
accepted  her  current  position  with 
the  Salt  Lake  City  School  District. 
Miss  Horsen  plans  to  further  pur¬ 
sue  her  education  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Utah  in  education  adminis¬ 
tration  and  is  currently  taking 
graduate  courses  at  the  U  of  U. 

“My  greatest  influence  in  my 
life  was  my  father.  He  has  also 
counseled  and  encouraged  me  to 
continue  my  education  and  make 
something  of  myself,”  she  con¬ 
cluded. 


National  News 

Jurisdiction  over  Antelope  Creek  Recreation  Develop¬ 
ment  Area  in  Coconjno  County,  Arizona,  has  been  granted 
to  the  Navajo  Indian  Tribe.  Antelope  Creek  was  originally 
transferred  from  tribal  jurisdiction  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  on  Sept.  2, 1958,  for  the  use  in  the  development 
of  the  Glen  Canyon  Unit,  Colorado  River  Storage  Project. 

The  Antelope  Creek  Recreation  Development  Area  con¬ 
sists  of  approximately  808  acres  of  land  and  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  unnecessary  for  reclamation  purposes  and  was 
ordered  restored  to  tribal  jurisdiction  by  Section  109  of  Public 
Law  93-493. 


The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  awarded  six  contracts  total¬ 
ing  nearly  $6.4  million  to  produce  television  programs  to 
improve  interracial  and  interethnic  understanding. 

Two  programs  are  expected  to  be  available  for  broadcast 
early  in  1981:  -  The  Southwest  Center  for  Educational  Tele¬ 
vision  in  Austin,  Texas,  received  $2.2  million  to  produce  26 
half-hour  programs  entitled  Revista.  This  bilingual  series 
will  be  directed  by  Aida  Barrera,  the  executive  producer 
of  the  OE-funded  Carrascolendas  series  that  has  appeared  in 
recent  years  on  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service  network. 

-Rainbows  Inc.  of  Los  Angeles  was  awarded  $2.9  million 
to  develop  10  one-hour  shows  that  will  focus  on  the  challeng¬ 
ing  multicultural  situations  facing  young  people  in  day-to- 
day  living. 

The  other  four  programs  will  address  specific  regional 
concerns  but  will  appeal  to  audiences  elsewhere. 


The  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Educa¬ 
tion  has  awarded  13  grants  to  increase  the  use  of  successful 
programs  for  adult  learners. 

Through  its  Special  Focus  Program,  “Adapting  Improve¬ 
ments:  Better  Strategies  for  Educating  Adults,”  the  Fund 
seeks  to  identify  and  promote  use  of  successful  practices 
for  educating  people  beyond  their  early  20’s. 

The  grants  total  $500,327  and  were  selected  from  425 
applicants.  Projects  receiving  awards  represent  a  broad 
range  of  improvement  techniques  for  teaching  adults  and  use 
a  variety  of  innovative  strategies. 


The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
awarded  $4.8  million  to  find  more  families  willing  to  adopt 
hard-to-place  foster  children.  These  are  children  who  are 
over  age  12,  of  a  minority  race,  or  who  are  handicapped. 

The  awards  will  support  16  projects.  They  are  part  of  the 
recently  authorized  Adoption  Opportunities  Program  which 
focuses  on  eliminating  barriers  to  adoption  for  thousands 
of  foster  children  who  have  spent  their  formative  years  in 
foster  homes,  with  little  hope  for  adoption. 

The  program  is  administered  by  the  Administration  for 
Children,  Youth,  and  Families,  part  of  the  Office  of  Human 
Development  Services. 


LILLIE  HORSEN 

Alumni 

Spotlight 


Story 

Corrected 

In  the  last  issue  of  the 
Eagle’s  Eye,  a  story  inadver¬ 
tently  had  the  wrong  photo 
identification  on  it. 

The  picture  of  Jolene 
Ghachu  was  erroneously  iden¬ 
tified,  The  photo  of  Philene 
Stewart  appeared  incorrectly 
in  the  place  of  Miss  Ghachu. 

The  Eagle’s  Eye  staff  re¬ 
grets  this  error  and  includes 
the  correction  in  this  column. 

Miss  Ghachu,  recently 
winner  of  the  Miss  Zuni  honor, 
is  pictured  in  her  native  dress 
and  banner.  Congratulations 
on  this  award. 


JOLENE  GHACHU 
Miss  Zuni 


Tsosie  Heads 
Council;  Given 
Scholarship 


Teresa  Tsosie,  a  20-year-old 
junior  at  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity  majoring  in  nursing,  received 
$1,000  from  her  tribe  recently  for 
being  the  Youth  Chairman  of  the 
Navajo  Nation. 

Miss  Tsosie  is  from  Two  Grey 
Hills,  N.M.,  and  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  LDS  Church  since  she 
was  nine  years  old. 

Her  duties  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Navajo  youth  is  to  conduct 
the  youth  meetings.  Miss  Tsosie 
oversees  the  youth  delegates  in 
the  Office  of  Youth  Affairs  and 
conducts  meetings.  The  Office  of 
Youth  Affairs  is  run  exactly  the 
same  as  the  adult  group,  with 
chapter  officers,  including  87  dele¬ 
gates.  Another  member  of  the 
group  going  to  school  at  BYU  is 
Arnold  Lameman,  a  freshman. 

Miss  Tsosie  is  in  her  third 
year  at  BYU  and  has  been  in 
Lamanite  Generation  for  three 
semesters.  She  will  soon  receive 
her  associate  degree  in  Spanish. 
In  the  spring  of  1978,  Miss  Tsosie 
went  to  Mexico  on  the  Study 
Abroad  Program.  She  also  at¬ 
tended  BYU-Hawaii  during  the 
fall  semester  of  1978. 

Miss  Tsosie  enjoys  all  sports. 
She  likes  the  outdoors,  all  types 
of  music,  from  country  to  disco, 
and  she  also  likes  to  dance. 


“Peachy”  Simons,  five-year-old  daughter  of  BYU  alumni 
Jeff  and  Betty  Simons,  is  one  of  the  young  stars  in  a  TV  special 
airing  nationally  on  NBC  network  Dec.  16. 


Indian  Workshop 


Contd.  from  pg.  1 
evaluator  and  workshop  director 
for  several  American  Indian 
reservations  and  schools. 

Dr.  John  Maestas,  Tewa- 
Pueblo  and  director  of  the  BYU 
Multi-Cultural  Education  Divi¬ 
sion,  associate  professor  of  Indian 
education,  teacher  coordinator, 
and  administrator;  in  addition. 
Dr.  Maestas  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Indian  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Navajo  Nation  Higher 
Education  Consortium,  and  the 
Native  American  Public  Broad¬ 
casting  Consortium. 

Jeff  Simons,  Sioux,  received 
his  master’s  degree  in  organi¬ 
zational  behavior  and  is  working 
toward  his  doctorate  at  BYU  in 
education.  He  is  president  of  In¬ 
dian  Organization  Development 
Inc.  He  has  nine  years  of  exper¬ 
ience  as  an  Indian  educator/ 
trainer  and  has  seven  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  administration.  Mr. 
Simons  has  been  a  consultant/ 
trainer  to  over  50  Indian  tribes 
and  organizations  throughout  the 
United  States  working  with  all 
phases  of  management,  organiza¬ 
tional  development,  and  training. 

William  Fox  is  working  to¬ 
ward  his  doctorate  at  BYU  in 
creativity  and  talent  develop¬ 
ment.  He  is  an  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Indian  Education 
Department.  Mr.  Fox  has  worked 
with  Indian  students  and  Indian 
educators  for  14  years  and  has 
been  a  consultant  for  Indian  edu¬ 
cators’  workshops  and  seminars 
throughout  the  western  United 
•States. 

Dr.  Lyal  E.  Holder  is  pro¬ 
fessor  of  secondary  education  at 
BYU.  He  has  written  many  ar¬ 
ticles  for  Indian  educator  publi¬ 
cations  and  has  presented  nu¬ 
merous  papers  at  educational  con¬ 
ferences.  Dr.  Holder  is  a  very 
popular  workshop  and  seminar 
consultant.  He  has  developed 
successful  inductive  teaching 
model  strategies  that  are  effec¬ 
tive  and  is  particularly  noted  for 
his  work  with  reality  therapy. 

Betty  Simons,  Navajo,  has 
nearly  completed  her  master’s 
degree  in  guidance  and  counseling 
at  BYU.  She  is  vice-president 
and  secretary  of  the  Indian  ,  Or¬ 
ganization  Development,  Inc. 


Betty  has  worked  with  Indian 
students  as  a  teacher  and  coun¬ 
selor  for  over  10  years.  She  has 
taught  at  BYU  and  Navajo  Com¬ 
munity  College.  Betty  has  con¬ 
sulted  in  many  national  Indian 
educator  workshops. 

For  more  information  on 
registration,  please  contact  Dr. 
Bert  Gividen,  Conferences  and 
Workshops,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  242  HRCB,  Provo,  UT 
84602,  or  call  the  Department  of 
Indian  Education  at  (801)  374-1211, 
Ext.  2843. 

Is  America 

“If  the  only  tool  you  have  is 
a  hammer,  every  problem  begins 
to  look  like  a  nail.” 

This  quote  from  Mark  Twain 
was  used  by  a  Brigham  Young 
University  Forum  speaker  re¬ 
cently  to  illustrate  his  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  excess  of  America’s 
emerging  “service  oriented”  so¬ 
ciety. 

John  L.  McKnight,  professor 
of  communication  studies  and  ur¬ 
ban  affairs  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  told  the  audience,  “Our 
universities  are  only  turning  out 
people  who  are  primarily  experts 
in  creating  a  demand  for  their 
services  and  thus  convincing  each 
other  and  the  rest  of  us  that  we 
are  individuals  incompetent  to  do 
what  they  (the  new  service  ex¬ 
pert)  need  to  do  for  us.” 

He  observed  that  if  the 
amount  of  money  siphoned  off  to 
the  pocketbooks  of  those  hired  by 
the  government  to  “serve”  the 
poor  were  put  into  the  pocket- 
books  of  the  poor,  they  wouldn’t 
be  poor  any  more.  The  speaker 
was  not  advocating  increased  dole 
welfare  payments,  but  rather  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  poor  for  quality  home- 
produced  goods  of  that  money 
now  spent  for  experts  to  “serve” 
the  poor. 

Prof.  McKnight  emphasized 
the  need  to  increase  people’s  con¬ 
fidence  in  solving  their  own  prob¬ 
lems  so  their  neighbors  can  learn 
by  their  example  to  solve  their 
own  problems  in  turn.  He  pro¬ 
posed  that  resources  be  turned 
back  to  the  primary  elements 
of  society;  the  individual,  the 


Alums'  Daughter  on  Television 


Regina  Dezbah  Simons,  nick¬ 
named  “Peachy,”  is  a  five-year- 
old  child  whose  weekday  routine 
revolves  around  attending  a 
morning  kindergarten  session 
with  other  five-year-old  children 
in  her  neighborhood  in  Orem, 
Utah. 

However,  unlike  most  of  the 
other  children,  on  Sunday  evening, 
Dec.  16,  Peachy  will  be  watching 
herself  on  television  in  the  NBC 
Christmas  Special,  “Christmas 
Lilies  of  the  Field.” 

In  August  of  this  year.  Peachy 
was  one  of  many  children  who 
auditioned  for  the  nine  children’s 
roles  called  for  in  the  script.  Her 
sister,  Dezhi,  also  auditioned  for 
the  role  of  “Poquita  or  ‘Pokey,’  ” 
a  beautiful,  little  Pima  Indian 
girl,  but  it  was  Peachy  who  was 
called  back  to  the  Osmond  Enter¬ 
tainment  Center  Studios  for  a 
screen  test  after  meeting  the  di¬ 
rector  Ralph  Nelson. 

Her  screen  test  was  sent  back 
to  the  NBC  Network  producers, 
and  three  days  later  the  Simons 
family  was  informed  that  Peachy 
had  gotten  part.  The  whole  family 
was  pleased  and  excited  but 
Peachy  was  happiest  because  now 
she  could  get  a  bicycle  with  her 
“own  money.” 

Rehearsals  followed  at  the 
Osmond  Studios  and  Peachy 
learned  to  be  on  time,  to  follow 
a  director’s  directions  and  to 
work  hard.  She  suffered  some  dis¬ 
enchantment  when,  during  ward¬ 
robe  fittings.  Peachy  found  that 
her  dresses  and  cover-alls  were 
not  pretty,  frilly  outfits  but  cloth¬ 
ing  typical  for  an  orphan.  Even 
her  “Christmas  dress”  had  a 
hand-me-down  look  and  was  to  be 
worn  with  a  faded,  red  sweatshirt! 
Her  favorite  outfit  was  what  she 
called  her  “Indian  Suit”  -  a 
fringed,  leather  dress  especially 
made  for  a  scene  when  “Pokey” 
goes  back  to  the  reservation. 


During  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  Peachy  did  not  start  kinder¬ 
garten  but  was  reporting  for 
make-up  and  wardrobe  call  at 
6:30  a.m.  at  the  movie  set.  After 
a  10-hour  day  on  the  set.  Peachy 
and  her  sister  Dezhi,  who  acted 
as  her  stand-in,  and  usually  her 
Mom,  who  was  her  chaperone, 
would  all  drive  home,  have  dinner, 
study  the  scenes  for  the  next  day’s 
shootings,  and  fall  into  bed. 
Peachy  states  that  she  didn’t  know 
actors  and  actresses  had  to  work 
so  hard! 

Peachy  made  many  good 
friends  among  the  crew  and  the 
other  eight  children  in  the  cast. 
She  especially  enjoyed  working 
with  adult  stars  like  Billy  Dee 
Williams,  who  portrayed  “Homer 
Smith,”  and  Maria  Schell,  who 
played  the  part  of  “Mother 
Superior.”  A  number  of  BYU 
Indian  students  and  local  adults 
were  cast  as  extras  in  the  film 
along  with  Peachy’s  parents  and 
a  brother  and  sister  who  also 
found  the  work  fascinating. 

Location  for  the  movie  was  a 
site  15  miles  west  of  Lehi,  Utah, 
near  Cedar  Fort,  and  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  few  plaster  guaro 
cacti,  the  site  looked  like  Arizona. 
The  movie  is  a  pilot  for  a  possible 
series  which  could  be  filmed  near 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  the  location  for 
the  first  “Lilies”  movie. 

“Christmas  Lilies  of  the  Field” 
is  a  sequel  to  the  movie  “Lilies 
of  the  Field,”  which  was  also 
directed  by  Ralph  Nelson.  Mr. 
Nelson  also  directed  another 
movie  entitled  “Charly”  with  Cliff 
Robertson.  In  this  story,  Homer 
Smith  (Billy  Dee  Williams)  re¬ 
turns  to  Arizona  to  check  up  on 
the  chapel  that  he  had  helped 
the  Sisters  build. 

He  learns  that  the  nuns  now 
have  an  orphanage  with  nine  chil¬ 


dren  from  various  ethnic  back¬ 
grounds.  The  children  are 
“family”  to  one  another  but  a 
case  worker  (Fay  Hauser)  from 
a  state  agency  threatens  to  close 
down  the  “kindergarten”  because 
of  poor  facilities,  and  most  of  all 
because  there  is  no  school  on  the 
premises! 

Mother  Maria  and  the  other 
nuns  cannot  bear  to  lose  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  foster  homes  or  be  put 
up  for  adoption  and  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  keep  the  children  to¬ 
gether.  Homer  feels  that  he  is 
again  being  corraled  into  helping 
build  another  structure  for  Mother 
Maria.  After  some  more  surpris¬ 
ing  complications,  the  story  ends 
with  a  very  touching  scene  be¬ 
tween  Pokey  and  Homer. 

On  Dec.  15,  Peachy  and  her 
family  will  view  the  full-length 
uncut  movie  version  at  a  special 
showing  for  cast  and  crew  mem¬ 
bers.  But  despite  all  the  excite¬ 
ment,  Peachy  still  has  to  clean 
her  room  and  help  with  the  dishes 
and  other  household  chores  much 
like  any  other  child. 

She  comes  from  a  family  of 
five  children:  seven-year-old 
Benjamin,  six-year-old  Dezhi, 
three-year-old  Koty,  and  two- 
year-old  Samuel.  Their  parents 
are  Jeff  Simons,  an  Assinboine- 
Sissiton  Sioux  from  Fort  Belknap, 
Mont.,  and  Betty  Henderson 
Simons,  a  Navajo  from  Shiprock, 
N.M. 

Betty  and  Jeff  are  both  grad¬ 
uates  of  BYU  where  Jeff  is  cur¬ 
rently  working  on  his  doctorate 
degree. 

Peachy  would  like  to  some 
day  attend  college  and  say  that 
she  comes  from  the  “Nava-Sioux” 
tribe  which  can  tame  wild  don¬ 
keys  like  she  had  to  do  in  the 
movie! 


Becoming  Too  'Service'  Oriented 


family,  the  neighborhood  -  so  that 
people  can  again  focus  on  the 
confidence  that  comes  from  build¬ 
ing  their  own  quality  into  the 
goods  they  use,  producing  their 
own  food,  maintaining  their  own 
home,  rebuilding  their  own  neigh¬ 
borhoods  and  cities,  and  thereby 
relearning  how  to  solve  their 
problems. 

“The  current  energy  crisis 
may,  in  fact,  be  our  salvation 
as  a  culture  because  it  will  force 
us  to  remain  home  where  we  can 
learn  again  to  solve  our  own 
problems,”  the  professor  said. 
“For  example,  if  solar  energy 
proposals  focus  on  home-centered 
solutions  and  not  as  collective 
national  solutions,  then  we’ll  be 
taking  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.” 

He  told  the  audience  that  in 
one  century  -  from  1900  to  2000  - 
America  will  completely  reverse 
itself  in  the  production  of  goods 
and  services.  In  1900,  a  total  of  90 
percent  of  the  gross  national  pro¬ 
duct  (GNP)  was  goods  and  only 
10  percent  services.  The  “ser¬ 
vices”  figure  in  1975  was  63  per¬ 
cent  of  the  GNP.  If  the  trend 
continues,  the  services  by  the  year 
2000  will  reach  90  percent  while 
only  10  percent  will  be  goods. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  of 
“The  American  Service  Eco¬ 
nomy:  Doing  Less  With  More,” 
Prof.  McKnight  said  the  current 
situation  has  been  brought  about 
primarily  by  the  “professions” 
ideology.  “As  we  multiply  the 
number  of  professionals  and 
broaden  their  area  of  work,  our 


well-being  does  not  seem  to  im¬ 
prove,”  he  noted.  “Although  we 
have  more  doctors,  lawyers,  so¬ 
cial  workers,  teachers  and  allied 
professionals  -  there  is  no  ap¬ 
parent  improvement  in  our  health, 
justice,  family  structure  or  edu¬ 
cation.” 

Prof.  McKnight  illustrated  his 
point  by  telling  of  a  woman  he 
met  who  is  working  on  a  master’s 
degree  to  become  a  “bereave¬ 
ment”  counselor.  “It  seems  that 
this  ‘service’  for  the  bereaved  is 
organizing  into  a  professional  as¬ 
sociation  and  lobby.  Next  step  is 
to  have  built-in  bereavement 
counseling  in  life  insurance  legis¬ 
lation.  Then  comes  higher  costs  to 
the  consumer  -  hidden  by  the 
hand  of  a  ‘needed’  service.” 

He  added,  with  a  smile  on  his 
face,  “I  don’t  need  a  bereave¬ 
ment  counselor  when  a  loved  one 
dies,  but  the  counselor  needs  me  - 
for  her  employment !  ’  ’ 

He  also  told  of  a  prominent 
reformatory  where  the  “service 
staff  ratio  to  inmates  was  better 
than  one  to  one  and  recidivism 
(offenders  returning  to  the  refor¬ 
matory)  was  high.  A  suggestion 
was  made  to  help  cure  the  of¬ 
fenders.  Employees  were  offered 
this:  stay  home,  receive  full  pay, 
but  take  one  of  the  inmates  home 
to  live  with  him.  Out  of  the  1,400 
employees  who  said  they  worked 
there  because  they  loved  to  work 
with  youth,  only  two  took  the 
‘  offer. 

During  the  talk,  the  professor 
examined  three  service  areas 
which  have  greatly  increased  the 


cost  of  living  in  recent  decades: 
education,  criminal  justice,  and 
health  care. 

Resources  for  criminal  jus¬ 
tice  have  almost  doubled  gener¬ 
ally,  but  there  has  been  a  sig¬ 
nificant  decline  in  personal  and 
property  safety  throughout  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Health  expenditures  have  in¬ 
creased  phenomenally,  rising 
from  4%  percent  of  the  GNP  in 
1971  to  11  percent  of  the  GNP  in 
1978.  But  the  life  expectancy  for 
the  white  male  over  30  years  of 
age  is  not  much  different  than  in 
1900. 

Prof.  McKnight  recommends 
that  in  order  to  reverse  the  cur¬ 
rent  trends  in  a  service-client 
oriented  society,  people  must 
strengthen  their  homes  and  fam¬ 
ilies,  their  neighborhoods,  and 
their  cities.  “This  must  be  done 
on  an  individual  basis  because  it 
can’t  be  done  politically.  Both 
political  parties  have  decayed 
into  media  controlled  organiza¬ 
tions  and  can’t  be  relied  upon  to 
solve  the  problems,”  he  observed. 

“If  America  continues  its  pre¬ 
sent  trend  of  service  and  for  each 
service  other  ‘needs’  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  justify  those  services, 
then  we’ll  continue  to  have  more 
mental  illness,  depression  and 
other  problems  because  people 
are  bombarded  with  notions  that 
they  are  incompetent  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  themselves  without 
these  ‘professional’  services,”  he 
concluded. 


Early  Indians 
Contributed  Much 
To  Modern  Medicine 


by  Cheryl  Tolino 

Knowledge  of  drugs  and  treat¬ 
ments  of  Native  Americans  has 
served  to  enlighten  modern  medi¬ 
cine.  However,  the  value  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  this  knowledge  is  rarely 
credited  to  these  people  who  were 
often  termed  “savages”  by  the 
early  arrivals  to  the  American 
shores. 

The  arrivals  shrank  from  the 
notion  that  an  “uncivilized”  race 
might  have  something  to  teach 
them.  Consequently,  “Indian 
medicine”  long  remained  the  last 
resort  of  the  explorer  and  fron¬ 
tiersman. 

When  the  Indian  discoveries 
were  finally  tapped  by  scientific 
medicine,  much  was  found  to  be 
of  value.  Even  recent  discoveries 
have  helped  to  open  new  frontiers 
in  medical  history. 

One  example  includes  the 
Peruvian  Indian’s  knowledge  of 
the  narcotic  effects  of  coca  leaves. 
They  knew  hundreds  of  years 
before  1884  when  Carl  Koller  es¬ 
tablished  the  value  of  cocaine  as 
a  local  anesthetic.  Dr.  Frederik 
Banting,  discoverer  of  insulin, 
credited  Indian  healers  with  the 
“pharmaceutical  spadework” 
which  led  to  it. 

Another  example  is  the  Indian 
drugs  that  were  used  to  suppress 
ovulation,  hence  controlling  the 
menstrual  cycle.  This  bit  of  know¬ 
ledge  started  researchers  on  the 
road  towards  “the  pill.” 

History  also  records  how 
during  the  bitter  winter  of  1835-36, 
the  three  ships  of  Jacques  Cartier 
were  frozen  in  the  ice  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  near  the  site 
of  Montreal.  Isolated  by  four  feet 
of  snow,  the  company  of  100  men 
survived  on  the  fare  stored  in  the 
holds  of  their  ships.  Soon  scurvy 
was  so  rampant  among  them  that 
by  mid-March,  25  men  had  died 
and  the  others  were  near  it. 

As  a  last  resort,  Cartier  noti¬ 
fied  the  local  Indian  chief,  Do- 


magaia,  who  had  cured  himself 
of  the  same  disease  earlier  with 
the  “juice  and  sap  of  a  certain 
tree.”  The  Indian  women  gathered 
branches  of  the  magical  tree, 
“boiling  the  bark  and  leaves  for 
a  decoction,  and  placing  the  dregs 
upon  the  legs.” 

All  the  men  were  cured. 

Cartier’s  conclusion  was  if 
the  physicians  of  Alexandria  had 
been  there  with  their  numerous 
drugs,  “they  would  not  have  done 
so  much  in  one  year  as  the  tree 
did  in  six  days,  for  it  did  prevail 
that  as  many  as  used  of  it,  by 
the  grace  of  God  recovered  their 
health.”  The  “magical  tree”  was 
a  Sassafras  tree. 

Other  accounts  include  Indian 
medical  services  to  whites  due  to 
the  scarcity  of  trained  physicians 
and  basic  distrust  of  the  profes¬ 
sion.  The  unavailability  of  conven¬ 
tional  drugs  and  medicines  also 
influenced  the  whites  to  seek  help 
at  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 

At  other  times,  the  Indian’s 
knowledge  was  all  that  was  avail¬ 
able.  One  account  was  recorded 
by  a  young  Scotsman  just  after 
the  turn  of  the  century  concerning 
a  cure  performed  by  an  Indian 
woman  doctor  in  Canada. 

Before  coming  to  Canada,  the 
young  man  had  accidentally 
driven  a  nail  into  the  palm  of 
his  left  hand  and  the  wound  had 
never  healed  completely.  While 
he  was  crossing  an  ice-covered 
stream  in  Manitoba  with  a  team 
of  horses,  the  ice  broke  beneath 
him,  and  he  fell  in. 

The  next  day  the  left  arm 
became  very  painful  as  it  began 
to  swell.  He  reasoned  that  the  dip 
in  the  water  might  have  resulted 
in  blood  poisoning.  The  nearest 
doctor  was  at  least  70  miles 
away,  and  in  much  pain  the  young 
man  set  out  on  horseback  to  reach 
him. 

On  the  way  his  suffering  be¬ 
came  unendurable  so  he  stopped 
at  an  Indian  camp.  The  Indians 


placed  him  near  the  fire  while 
a  pot  of  water  was  set  to  boiling. 
An  old  woman  carefully  rolled 
up  his  sleeve  and  took  to  rubbing 
the  wounded  hand  as  well  as  the 
whole  arm. 

All  the  time  she  was  rubbing, 
other  Indian  women  chanted  and 
formed  a  circle,  surrounding  the 
young  man. 

He  was  so  engrossed  by  the 
women  that  his  attention  was  en¬ 
tirely  taken  away  from  the  pain 
he  was  suffering.  This  was,  of 
course,  the  objective  of  the  wo¬ 
men. 

The  young  man  became  so  hot 
that  he  “fell  into  a  profuse  per¬ 
spiration.”  The  old  woman  then 
made  a  poultice  from  some  leaves 
and  bounded  it  over  the  hand. 
The  white  man  was  then  carried 
into  a  tent  where  he  slept  for  18 
hours.  After  reaching  the  doctor, 
the  young  man  related  his  ex¬ 
perience.  The  doctor  concluded 
that  if  the  Indian  woman  had  not 
treated  his  arm,  he  might  have 
lost  it. 

The  earliest  settlers  who 
landed  on  the  Atlantic  shores  had 
some  knowledge  of  European 
remedies,  but  as  they  pushed 
westward  they  necessarily  had  to 
seek  advice  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  area.  Many  of  the  educated 
physicians  of  the  time  were  slow 
to  recommend  any  “savage” 
medical  knowledge  if  by  chance 
his  treatment  did  not  work. 

Numerous  accounts  have 
been  recorded  favoring  the  In¬ 
dian’s  vast  knowledge  of  drugs 
and  treatments.  Because  of  his 
dependence  upon  nature,  the  In¬ 
dian  keenly  observed  his  natural 
environment  for  the  structure, 
habits,  and  local  distribution  of 
plants.  His  knowledge  also  de¬ 
veloped  through  his  observations 
and  study  of  animal  behavior 
towards  plants. 

The  Native  “botanists”  no¬ 
ticed  what  plants  were  sought 
out  by  animals  suffering  from 
wounds  and  fevers.  For  example, 
a  wolf  that  was  bitten  by  a  rattler 
would  chew  snakeroot;  a  bear 
would  smear  his  wound  with  a 
spruce  or  hemlock  resin;  during 
a  cold  spell,  a  wild  turkey  would 
compel  her  babies  to  eat  the 
leaves  of  the  spicebush.  The  In¬ 
dians  also  conducted  limited  ex¬ 


periments  on  animals. 

Such  knowlege  of  drugs  en¬ 
abled  the  Native  Americans  to 
treat  various  illnesses.  For  boils, 
tumors,  and  abscesses,  the  Indian 
applied  cooling  plasters  of  bruised 
herbs.  As  the  color  of  the  parts 
change  and  the  “collection  of 
matter  is  evident,”  the  Indians 
make  an  incision.  They  continue 
the  application  of  the  bruised 
herbs  to  promote  a  discharge. 

Another  tribe  of  Indians  had 
other  methods  of  drawing  out 
boils  and  swellings.  They  applied 
a  soft  and  slimy  fungus  which  they 
termed  “rotten  on  the  ground.” 
The  Chickasaws  had  a  remedy 
for  swollen  blistered  feet  which 
they  called  the  “burning  ghost 
disease.” 


Their  prescription  was  to  take 
dirt  from  the  top  of  an  old  grave 
and  heat  it  in  a  pan  until  dry, 
then  apply  it  to  the  sores.  These 
remedies  indicate,  according  to 
some  doctors,  that  “some  Indians 
may  have  unknowingly  stumbled 
upon  the  secrets  of  the  healing 
qualities  of  antibiotic  substances 
which  civilized  man  finally  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  mid-twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.” 

In  treating  rheumatism  and 
arthritis,  plains  tribes  used  the 
dried  flowers  of  false  lupine 
(Thermopsis  rhombifolia).  The 
flowers  were  mixed  with  hair  and 
burned  under  the  affected  part. 
The  San  Carlos  Apaches  made 
dry  poultices  of  the  tops  of  grease- 
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The  coca  plant,  the  divine  plant  of  the  Incas,  was  used  as 
a  stimulant  and  anodyne  and  possibly  as  an  anesthetic  in  tre¬ 
phination.  (Photos/drawings  used  by  permission  of  Virgil  J. 
Vogel,  University  of  Oklahoma  Press) 


Health  Excellent 
Among  Early  Indians 


By  Cheryl  Tolino 

As  early  Europeans  settled 
various  regions  of  the  North 
American  continent,  their  obser¬ 
vations  concerning  the  health  of 
the  American  Indians  were  very 
favorable. 

They  noticed  the  relative  good 
health  and  absence  of  deformity 
among  the  natives.  Perhaps  one 
accountable  reason  for  Europe’s 
high  reflection  of  disease  was  its 
urban  centers  and  higher  popu¬ 
lation  density  openly  exposed  to 
contagions  which  were  unknown 
in  America. 

Columbus  was  the  first  to  re¬ 
mark  about  the  absence  of  defor¬ 
mity  among  the  Indians  in  one  of 
his  letters  dated  in  1493.  A  few 
years  later,  the  French  essayist, 
Michel  de  Montaigne,  declared, 
“...as  my  testimonies  have  told 
me,  it  is  very  rare  to  see  a  sick 
body  amongst  them;  and  they 
have  further  assured  me,  they 
never  saw  any  man  either  shaking 
with  the  palsie,  toothless,  with 
eyes  dropping,  or  crooked  and 
stooping  through  age.” 

When  Boston  was  still  a  vil¬ 
lage  on  the  edge  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  William  Wood  remarked  of 
the  New  England  Indians,  “I 
have  been  in  many  places,  yet  did 
I  never  see  one  that  was  born 
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wood  (Covillea  tridentata),  which 
were  heated  over  the  fire  and 
applied  to  the  affected  areas.  The 
Senecas  used  petroleum  to  rub 
affected  parts,  and  many  tribes 
resorted  to  sweat  or  vapor  baths 
and  fumigation. 

To  stop  bleeding  in  wounds, 
the  Mohegans  and  Mescalero 
Apaches  used  spiderwebs.  The 
Cheyennes  prevented  bleeding 
from  the  nose  and  lungs  with  an 
infusion  of  stems  and  berries.  In 
shot  and  arrow  wounds,  the  Aztecs 
used  egg  whites  as  wound  reme¬ 
dies.  Herb  juices,  honey,  and  egg 
yolk  were  used  on  burns  in  ancifent 
Mexico.  Elm  bark  was  also  used 
to  treat  shot  wounds  among  the 
southwestern  Indians. 

For  snakebites,  Indians  some¬ 
times  killed  the  offending  snake, 
cut  it  up,  and  applied  the  flesh  to 
the  wound.  One  doctor,  who  de¬ 
fended  this  procedure,  argued 
“the  snake  himself  carries  the 
antidote  along  with  him  in  his 
fat.” 

The  Delaware  Indians  used  a 
plant  called  lion’s-heart  (Pre- 
nanthes  rubicunda)  to  cure  snake¬ 
bites.  They  boil  the  juice  in  milk 
and  take  it  inwardly  while  the 
leaves  are  applied  to  the  wound. 

The  Indians  in  California  ap¬ 
plied  a  tight  binding  between  the 
wound  and  the  heart.  The  Zunis 
practice  both  sucking  and  the  use 
of  a  plant  called  “turquoise 
flower”  for  snakebites. 

Most  of  the  Indian  tribes  of¬ 
fered  treatment  for  eye  troubles, 
digestive  disorders,  urinary  com¬ 
plaints,  venereal  diseases,  and 
others.  To  protect  themselves 
from  the  cold  and  prevent  frost¬ 
bites,  the  Indians  greased  them¬ 
selves  with  vegetable  or,  animal 
oils.  This  practice  was  started 
from  infancy  and  used  primarily 
to  fill  the  pores  which  enabled 
them  to  better  endure  the  cold. 

The  list  of  remedies  and 
methods  of  treatment  are  endless. 
One  can  only  be  amazed  at  the 
Indian’s  knowledge  of  them. 

(Source:  Vogel,  Virgil  J., 
“American  Indian  Medicine,” 
University  of  Oklahoma  Press, 
Oklahoma,  1970.) 


either  in  defect  or  redundance 
a  monster,  or  any  that  sickness 
had  deformed,  or  casualty  made 
decrepid,  save  one  that  had 
bleared  eyes  and  another  that 
had  a  wenne  on  his  cheek.”  Most 
of  them  reached  fifty,  he  declared, 
before  “a  wrinkled  brow  or  gray 
hair  bewrayed  their  age.” 

The  New  England  Indians 
were  “tall  and  handsome  tim¬ 
bered  people,”  who  “lived  long, 
even  to  an  hundred  years  of  age,” 
recorded  John  Hosselyn  during 
the  same  period  of  time. 

The  Dutch  also  recorded  the 
general  good  health  of  the  Indians. 
One  Dutch  from  New  York  re¬ 
marked  that  “it  is  somewhat 
strange  that  among  these  most 
barbarous  people,  there  are  few 
or  none  cross-eyed,  blind,  crip¬ 
pled,  lame,  hunch-backed,  or 
limping  men;  aU  are  well-fashioned 
people;  strong  and  sound  of  body, 
well  fed,  with  out  blemish.” 

To  account  for  this  general 
good  health  among  the  natives, 
many  observers  suspected  that 
environmental  factors,  operating 
through  the  centuries,  weeded 
out  the  weaker  types  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  natural  selection.  Dr. 
Erwin  Ackerknecht,  in  a  study 
of  white  captive  children  among 
the  Indians,  concluded  that  the 
disease  resistance  of  the  indians 
“was  the  effect  of  continuous  na¬ 
tural  selection  rather  than  of  true 
racial  heredity.” 

Another  account  revealed 
that  deformed  or  infirm  Indian 
children  were  put  to  death  among 
the  northern  tribes.  Hence,  mercy 
killing  among  some  tribes  was 
practiced.  As  early  as  1612-14, 
the  Jesuit  priest,  Marc  Lescarbot, 
reported  that  some  Canadian  In¬ 
dians  let  the  aged  sick  die,  as  a 
merciful  act,  and  because  their 
nomadic  life  did  not  allow  for  the 
care  of  the  sick.  Another  tribe  did 
away  with  infants  who  had  lost 
their  mothers.  These  acts  were 
not  necessarily  cruel  but  rose 
from  feelings  of  mercy.  They 
reasoned  that  death  would  be  pre¬ 
ferable. 

Still  in  another  tribe,  one 
observer  noticed  that  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  handicapped  was  not 
deliberate  as  deformed  women 
in  savage  tribes  did  not  find  hus¬ 
bands.  But  in  most  cases,  the 
weaker  Indians  were  naturally 
eliminated  by  the  rigorous  envi¬ 
ronment  as  nature  came  to  act 
the  part  of  an  unnatural  mother. 

Inspite  of  the  native  ways  of 
preventing  diseases  or  deformi¬ 
ties,  the  Indians  were  not  a  short¬ 
lived  people,  contrary  to  the 
popular  belief  of  Europeans  as 
one  observer  noted. 

John  Lawson,  a  North  Caro¬ 
linian,  argued  that  the  Indians 
lived  “to  as  great  ages  as  any  of 
the  Europeans,”  because  of  their 
shelter  from  various  diseases 
brought  over  by  the  Europeans- 
namely  cholera  and  smallpox. 

Though  it  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  life  expectancy  of  early 
Indians,  especially  without  figures 
of  infant  mortality  and  death 
rates  from  accidents  and  disease, 
reports  of  aged  Indians  are  not 
uncommon.  Newspapers  revealed 
many  Indians  who  were  reputed 
to  be  over  100  years  old  at  the 
time  of  their  deaths. 

During  the  18th  century,  Wil¬ 
ton  M.  Drogman,  a  modern  scho¬ 
lar  and  anthropologist,  estimated 
that  the  life  expectancy  of  abor- 
ginal  Americans  was  about  37 
years,  plus  or  minus  three  years. 
The  life  expectancy  at  birth  for 


Flowering  dogwood  (left)  was  an  American  Indian  febrifuge  while  May  apple  (right)  was 
an  American  Indian  purgative. 


White  Americans  in  the  late  18th 
century  was  estimated  at  35 
years. 

During  the  last  third  of  the 
18th  century,  travelers  continued 
to  report  favorably  on  the  physi¬ 
cal  condition  of  the  Indians. 
Robert  Rogers  found  the  Indian 
to  be  “of  a  hale,  robust,  and  firm 
constitution.”  Jonathan  Carver 
reported  the  Indians  to  be  free 
from  many  of  the  diseases  of 
“civilized  nations.” 

However,  the  Indians  were 
afflicted  with  illnesses  as  a  result 
of  their  way  of  life.  Pains  and 
weaknesses  in  the  stomach  and 
breast  plagued  the  Sioux  and 
other  western  tribes.  Pleurisy,  an 
inflammation  of  the  membrane 
lining  the  chest,  was  a  most  com¬ 
mon  disease  which  they  treated 
by  sweating.  Paralytic  complaints 
were  “very  seldom  known  among 
them.”  Rheumatism  was  obser¬ 
ved  by  John  Lawson  as  he  re¬ 
corded,  “...they  have  a  sort  of 
rheumatism,  a  burning  of  the 
limbs,  which  tortures  them  grie¬ 
vously,  at  which  time  their  legs 
are  so  hot  that  they  employ  the 
young  people  continually  to  pour 
water  down  them.  I  never  saw 
but  one  or  two  thus  afflicted.” 

The  greatest  number  of  dis¬ 
orders  were  reported  by  later 
observers  who  saw  Indians  long 
after  their  first  contact  with 
whites.  With  the  influx  of  small¬ 
pox,  the  American  Indians  were 
hardly  prepared  for  the  invading 
disease  brought  by  the  Europeans. 
History  has  recorded  the  deci¬ 
mating  epidemics  of  cholera  and 
smallpox. 

Among  the  Assiniboines,  hun¬ 
dreds  were  nearly  exterminated 
in  1837.  It  was  reported  that  in 
1849,  about  200  Cheyenne  lodges 
were  wiped  out  by  cholera. 

Pestilence  swept  across  the 
plains  like  a  great  grass  fire. 
The  Blackfeet,  living  near  the 
“shining  mountains,”  were  hit 
by  smallpox,  which  destroyed 
two-thirds  of  them  in  1837  and 
later  returned  in  1869-70.  Every¬ 
where  the  story  is  the  same.  It 
seems  diseases  did  more  to  clear 
the  West  for  settlement  than  the 
calvary. 

Besides  documental  reports 
of  determining  the  health  and 
disease  conditions  of  the  Indians, 
archaeology  with  its  branch  of 
paleopathology-a  study  of  primi¬ 
tive  skeletal  remains-is  another 
method.  The  skeletal  remains 
dating  Pre-Columbian  times 
revealed  the  remarkable  free¬ 


dom  from  cholera,  typhus,  small¬ 
pox,  and  measles. 

Cancer  was  also  rare,  and 
even  fractures  were  infrequent. 
There  was  no  leprosy,  or  Pre- 
Columbian  syphilis.  There  was  a 
much  greater  scarcity  than  in  the 
white  population  of  many 
diseases  of  the  skin,  of  most  men¬ 
tal  disorders,  and  of  other  serious 
conditions. 

Digestive  disorders,  particu¬ 
larly  in  children  and  older  per¬ 
sons,  pheumonia,  arthiritis,  and 
nutritional  disorders  were  com¬ 
mon  among  the  ancient  Indians. 

Other  archaeological  sources 
indicated  that  Pre-Columbian 
sculptors  depicted  many  of  the 
diseases  and  physical  states  of 
their  people  and  the  knowledge 
and  skills  of  their  surgeons. 
These  figurines  illustrate,  among 
other  things,  the  symptoms  of 
malnutrition,  deformity,  physical 
and  mental  illness,  the  stages  of 
pregnancy  and  childbirth,  the 
techniques  of  amputation,  and 
possibly  Ceasarian  section. 


Some  of  the  figures  appear  to 
represent  individuals  suffering 
from  headache,  toothache,  arthri¬ 
tis  and  spinal  defects,  neck  pains, 
endemic  goiter,  obesity,  leg  de¬ 
formation  possibly  due  to  cal¬ 
cium  deficiency,  eye  diseases, 
skin  ailments,  and  perhaps  her¬ 
nia. 

The  American  Indian,  by 
any  means,  was  not  immune 
from  all  ailments,  illustrated  well 
by  the  devastation  of  the  invad¬ 
ing  diseases.  But  he  was  no  mere 
weakingly  either.  His  feats  of  en¬ 
durance  could  attest  to  that  as 
one  writer  noted,  “An  Indian 
makes  nothing  of  dragging  a  deer 
of  100  to  150  pounds  home  through 
a  very  considerable  tract  of 
forest.” 

The  fact  is  that  the  Indian 
was  spared  from  most  of  the  in¬ 
fectious  and  deficiency  diseases 
for  a  time,  at  least. 

(Source:  Vogel,  Virgil  J., 
American  Indian  Medicine,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  press,  Nor¬ 
man,  Oklahoma,  1970.) 


Sassafras  was  used  as  an  Indian  remedy  adopted  by  whites 
as  a  panacea.  It  became  an  important  article  of  early  colonial 
commerce  and  was  used  to  purify  the  blood. 


BYU  students  Lena  (Judee)  and  Sheree  (Fitzgerald) 
performed  at  the  NIEA  convention  in  Denver  recently,  as 
well  as  other  places  in  the  West  as  a  professional  show. 
(Photo  by  Hal  Williams) 


'Lena  &  Sheree'  Perform 
At  National  Conference 

The  11th  Annual  National  Indian  Education  Association 
Board  extended  a  special  invitation  to  “Lena  &  Sheree”- 
both  BYU  students-for  a  special  performance  at  their  conven¬ 
tion  banquet  in  Denver  for  all  the  Indian  educators  and  con¬ 
ference  participants. 

Lena  Judee,  a  Navajo  from  Pinon,  Ariz.,  recently  appeared 
as  a  special  guest  on  a  fall  premier  television  show  for  Lawrence 
Welk.  Lena  is  a  senior  majoring  in  music.  She  has  toured  with 
the  Lamanite  Generation  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Scandinavia.  Miss  Judee  has  had  the  privilege  of  perform¬ 
ing  for  European  royalty,  American  Presidents,  Church  leaders, 
and  many  other  dignitaries. 

Sheree  Fitzgerald  is  a  senior  majoring  in  family  relations 
with  a  minor  in  music.  She  is  from  Fresno,  Calif.  Miss  Fitzgerald 
began  entertaining  at  a  young  age,  and  she  has  since  enter¬ 
tained  audiences  across  the  American  and  European  continent. 
She  has  performed  with  the  A  Cappella  and  Oratorio  Choirs 
at  BYU. 

Lena  &  Sheree  pleased  their  audience  by  singing  country/ 
pop  songs.  The  enthusiasm  and  vitality  of  these  young  per¬ 
formers  captivated  the  conference  audience.  Since  beginning  to 
sing  together  last  summer,  they  have  appeared  in  special  pre¬ 
sentations  in  several  states  and  reservations. 


Vested  Interests  Destreying  Families 


Government  -  in  order  to 
save  the  family  -  will  destroy 
it. 

This  is  the  observation  of  Dr. 
Michael  Novak,  noted  author, 
social  critic,  syndicated  colum¬ 
nist  and  professor  of  philosophy 
and  religion  who  spoke  at  the 
Brigham  Young  University  Forum 
assembly  recently. 

“There  are  too  many  vested 
interests  in  our  society  who  are 
out  to  destroy  the  family,”  the 
professor  said.  “The  family  has 
withstood  centuries  of  interfer¬ 
ence  from  state  and  church  in¬ 
stitutions.  Over  the  centuries,  the 
family  did  not  fail  history  and  has 
evolved  to  be  the  most  important 
institution  in  existence.” 

The  audience  of  several  thou¬ 
sand  students  and  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  applauded  when  Dr.  Novak 
said  that  looking  at  the  family’s 
list  of  successes,  it  is  still  the 
only  -  and  cheapest  -  health, 
education,  and  welfare  system  in 
existence.  “When  the  family  does 
it  well,  it  needs  no  assistance.” 

He  said  that  observations  re¬ 
ported  in  the  media  cover  only 
about  10  percent  of  society.  Con¬ 
trary  to  what  most  people  believe, 
a  total  of  66  percent  of  husbands 
and  wives  in  the  United  States 
stay  together  all  their  lives. 
“That’s  a  great  percentage  when 
combared  with  a  good  baseball 


batting  average  of  .333  or  about 
the  current  divorce  rate.  And  be¬ 
sides,  people  are  living  longer  - 
almost  three  lifetimes  together  as 
compared  with  our  recent  an¬ 
cestors.” 

Dr.  Novak  observed  that  the 
family  as  an  institution  is  often 
neglected  in  thought  and  speech, 
but  that  neglect  is  about  to  end 
because  families  need  each  other 
rather  than  state  interference. 
“We’ll  hear  more  and  more  that 
the  family  is  a  ‘mediating  in¬ 
stitution’  which  stands  between 
the  state  and  the  individual.  Now 
as  the  family  grows  weaker  and 
the  state  stronger,  the  mediating 
institution  is  all  the  more  impor¬ 
tant.” 

He  asked  rhetorically  why 
the  family  is  so  important.  “With¬ 
out  families,  there  is  no  future. 
To  have  children  is  to  make  a 
political  statement.  And  the 
quality  of  those  children  is  very 
important.  In  fact,  the  state  owes 
a  debt  to  the  quality  of  those 
children  from  the  families.” 

Dr.  Novak  pointed  out  that 
in  the  past,  parents  didn’t  realize 
how  many  areas  they  could  fail 
in.  They  just  had  children.  “Now 
we’ve  found  out  how  important 
it  is  to  train  the  children  properly, 
how  easily  damage  can  be  done, 
how  important  nutrition  is,  and 
how  influential  even  the  music  is 


during  pregnancy  and  after.” 

He  encouraged  students, 
when  they  get  married,  to  teach 
their  children  how  to  read  and 
accomplish  simple  computations 
before  they  begin  school.  “Teach 
them  to  love  to  work,  teach  therii 
to  love  and  be  loved,  and  teach 
them  to  tell  the  truth.  If  these 
things  are  not  taught  at  home, 
would  you  rather  have  the  poli¬ 
ticians  or  bureacrats  teach 
them?” 

Alluding  to  his  own  15  years’ 
experience  in  marriage  and  as  a 
father,  he  said  he’s  found  out  that 
it’s  difficult  to  be  under  authority 
(as  a  child),  but  that  (as  a  parent) 
it’s  more  difficult  to  administer 
authority. 

Dr.  Novak  is  very  critical 
of  the  low  standards  taught  on 
television  shows,  observing  that 
these  are  not  the  ones  he  wants 
his  children  to  learn. 

He  encouraged  students  to 
know  the  secrets  to  moral  and 
spiritual  growth  locked  up  in  the 
other  half  of  the  human  race. 
“Marriage  is  a  challenge  because 
your  mate  tells  you  all  the  things 
you  don’t  want  to  hear,”  the 
speaker  observed.  “Marriage  is 
for  honest  people.  You’ll  get  all 
the  honesty  you  want  from  both 
your  partner  and  children.” 

The  speaker  emphasized  that 
the  family  is  exceedingly  impor¬ 


tant  to  the  individual  because  it 
gives  the  partner  feedback  which 
penetrates  illusions.  “It  forces  us 
to  center  our  lives  on  others  - 
not  ourselves.” 

In  relationships  between 
government  and  families,  he  said 
he  fears  the  “experts”  who  may 
be  specialized  in  certain  areas 
but  not  in  areas  concerning  the 
family.  “In  order  to  save  the 
family,  the  government  will  de¬ 
stroy  it.  Or  even  worse,  affairs 
could  be  put  in  the  hands  of 
lawyers.  The  more  government 
regulations,  the  more  lawyers.” 

Dr.  Novak  observed  that  a 
family  taking  care  of  itself  can  do 
it  less  expensively  than  govern¬ 
ment,  especially  when  it  comes 
to  the  handicapped  and  elderly. 
“Children  are  meant  to  experience 
different  generations  -  grand¬ 
parents  and  great-grandparents. 
This  ties  all  the  generations  to¬ 
gether  and  keeps  the  family  as 
the  most  important  institution  in 
existence.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  talk, 
BYU  President  Dallin  H.  Oaks 
congratulated  Dr.  Novak  on  his 
candid  observations.  Alluding  to 
the  remark  about  lawyers.  Presi¬ 
dent  Oaks  quipped  that  BYU  is 
graduating  more  than  100  each 
year,  and  said  he  hoped  that 
they  would  be  honest  in  their 
profession 


Indian  Week  Plans  For  1980  Under  Way 


Indian  Week  1980  is  rapidly 
drawing  closer,  and  as  the  pre¬ 
parations  are  being  finalized,  the 
excitement  is  noticeably  increas¬ 
ing.  The  1980  BYU  Indian  Week 
will  be  held  on  Feb.  3-7.  Approxi¬ 
mately  20  students  are  donating 
their  time  to  help  make  this 
year’s  Indian  Week  a  success. 
Charlie  G.  Stewart,  an  Oglala 
Sioux  from  Pineridge,  S.D.,  and  a 
junior  majoring  in  social  psycho¬ 
logy,  is  this  year’s  chairman.  Co- 
chairman  is  Evelena,  Jackson, 
a  Navajo  from  Oraibi,  Ariz7,'^nd 
a  senior  majoring  in  zoology. 

Indian  Week  is  organized 
under  the  auspicious  of  Dr.  V.  Con 
Osborne,  chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Indian  Education,  and 
the  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers,  the 
recognized  Indian  organization 
at  BYU. 

According  to  Mr.  Stewart, 


the  purpose  of  having  Indian 
Week  is  “to  create  Indian  aware¬ 
ness  on  the  BYU  campus,  mainly 
for  BYU  non-Indian  students, 
faculty,  and  special  guests.  More 
importantly,  I  would  like  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  faculty  to  become 
less  inhibited  in  their  social  con¬ 
tact  with  Indians.  Sometimes  one 
is  just  not  aware  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  the  Indian  faces.  This  lack  of 
awareness  is  sometimes  exhibited 
on  the  part  of  both  the  student 
and  the  faculty  member.”  He 
went  on  to  comment  that  “Indian 
Week  also  should  and  must  en¬ 
hance  BYU’s  image  within  Indian 
communities,  thus  enabling  mis¬ 
sionary  efforts  to  take  place.” 

Elder  George  P.  Lee,  a  Nava¬ 
jo  from  Ganado,  Ariz.,  and  also  a 
member  of  the  First  Quorum  of 
the  Seventy  for  the  LDS  Church, 
will  be  one  of  the  special  speakers 


to  attend  the  conference.  Elder 
Lee  is  scheduled  to  be  the  speaker 
at  the  banquet  that  will  be  held 
at  6  p.m.,  Feb.  7.  Other  special 
guests  and  speakers  have  not  as 
yet  been  confirmed,  thus  not  per¬ 
mitting  their  names  to  be  men¬ 
tioned.  After  looking  over  the 
prospective  special  guest  list, 
time  and  effort  should  be  well 
spent  in  attending  the  Indian 
Week  lectures  and  events. 

The  14-Stake  Fireside  that 
is  scheduled  for  the  same  week  as 
Indian  Week  will  feature  Elder 
Boyd  K.  Packer,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve  for  the  LDS 
Church,  and  is  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  Indian  Week.  The 
Lamanite  Generation  will  also 
make  a  performance  during  this 
same  week. 

Miss  Debbie  Crawford,  a 
Sisseton  Sioux  from  Sisseton, 


S.D.,  and  presently  the  reigning 
Miss  Indian  BYU,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  her  attendants.  Miss  Trish 
Tsosie  and  Miss  Ramona  Nez, 
will  direct  the  highly  revered 
Miss  Indian  BYU  Pageant 
throughout  Indian  Week.  The  new 
Miss  Indian  BYU  for  the  period  of 
1980-81  will  be  announced  at  the 
banquet  that  will  be  held  Feb.  7. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
events  and  special  guests  who  are 
scheduled  to  take  part  during 
Indian  Week.  There  is  no  charge 
or  cost  for  registration,  and  every¬ 
one  is  encouraged  to  attend.  For 
further  information,  feel  free  to 
write  to  Charlie  Stewart  or  Eve- 
lena  Jackson,  BYU  Indian  Week, 
C/0  The  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers 
Office,  376  Brimhall  Building, 
Brigham  Young  University,  84602, 
or  telephone  (804  )  374-1211,  ext. 
3504. 


RON  GRAYMOUNTAIN 


Missionary 

Spotlight 

A  convert  of  only  19  months. 
Elder  Ron  Graymountain  is  cur¬ 
rently  serving  in  the  Rapid  City 
South  Dakota  Mission.  As  De¬ 
cember’s  “spotlight,”  he  is  en¬ 
couraging  every  Lamanite  to  de¬ 
velop  “strong  testimonies,  set 
good  examples,  help  others  seek 
for  the  truth,  and  devote  two 
years  serving  our  Heavenly 
Father.” 

With  a  testimony  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  a  deep 
love  for  his  people.  Elder  Gray¬ 
mountain  testifies  that  the  “work 
of  the  Lord  is  being  fulfilled 
among  the  Lamanites.”  He  rea¬ 
lizes  the  necessity  of  developing 
great  leaders  among  the  Lama¬ 
nite  people.  He  expresses,  “I  am 
concerned  about  my  people  be¬ 
cause  I  love  them,  and  teaching 
them  the  gospel  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  anything  else.” 

Elder  Graymountain  is  a 
Navajo  from  Navajo  Mountain, 
Ariz.  He  participated  on  the  In¬ 
dian  Placement  Program  in  Mon¬ 
roe,  Utah,  where  he  graduated 
from  South  Sevier  High  School. 
He  is  the  son  of  Robert  and  Minnie 
Graymountain,  and  the  foster  son 
of  Richard  and  Jamie  Wilkinson. 


Dialects . . . 

Contd.'  from  pg.  7 

“If  the  language  of  politicians 
is  bad,  it  is  because  society  toler¬ 
ates  the  politician  who  uses  bad 
language.  You  really  can’t  say 
that  the  language  itself  is  in  a 
state  of  good  or  bad-it  simply 
is  a  reflection  of  society.  To  im¬ 
prove  language,  you  must  im¬ 
prove  society.” 

Utahns  use  the  language  well, 
Norton  says.  “Utahns  generally 
are  much  more  careful  in  their 
usage  than  in  other  places.  They 
are  more  literate  in  general  than 
the  average  American  com¬ 
munity. 

Norton  has  some  tips  for 
people  who  are  unsure  of  their 
usage  or  wish  to  improve  it. 

“Use  the  variety  of  language 
most  natural  to  you  in  a  given 
situation  and  comfortable  to  your 
listeners.  You  don’t  learn  that 
from  a  rulebook  but  by  exper¬ 
ience.” 

However,  looking  over  rule- 
books,  Norton  says,  will  “help  you 
avoid  some  of  the  most  basic 
grammar  errors.” 

Norton  issues  a  warning: 
“Anyone  who  tries  to  use  the 
language  in  a  way  or  a  level 
beyond  what  he  normally  has 
heard  will  generally  give  himself 
away.  Don’t  try  to  over-correct 
yourself  or  try  to  follow  a  rule 
which  does  not  exist.  Your  own 
ear  is  usually  your  best  guide. 

“The  best  advice  I  could  give 
would  be  to  imitate  the  language 
of  the  person  you  respect  most  and 
aspire  to  be  like.  You  won’t  often 
go  wrong  if  you  do  this-provided, 
of  course,  you’ve  phosen  a  gen¬ 
uinely  good  person.”  ,  . 


Master's  Program  For  Indians  Under  Way 


LUCY  LAMEMAN 

Student 

Spotlight 

Miss  Utah  Navajo,  Lucy 
Lameman,  is  a  19-year-old  fresh¬ 
man  at  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity,  from  Montezuma  Creek, 
Utah,  and  a  convert  to  the  LDS 
Church  of  1%  years. 

Miss  Lameman  won  the  title 
last  May.  To  win  the  title,  she 
competed  with  five  other  girls 
who  also  were  from  southern 
Utah.  Miss  Lameman,  for  her 
traditional  talent,  gave  a  demon¬ 
stration  on  weaving.  For  her 
modern  talent,  she  did  a  panto¬ 
mime  of  a  girl  making  fry  bread 
for  the  first  time. 

As  Miss  Utah  Navajo,  (this 
pageant  is  in  its  third  year)  Miss 
Lameman  attends  various  pow 
wows  and  parades,  going  wher¬ 
ever  she  is  asked  to.  The  contest 
is  sponsored  by  the  Utah  Navajo 
Development  Council  which  is 
headquartered  in  Blanding,  Utah. 

Miss  Lameman  is  in  her  first 
semester  at  BYU  and  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Lamanite  Generation.  Her 
hobbies  include  horseback  riding, 
Indian  arts  and  crafts,  sewing, 
and  sports.  She  really  likes  BYU 
and  her  future  plans  include  gra¬ 
duating  from  college. 


By  Clarence  Nyce 

Dr.  William  H.  Day,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Business  Division,  and 
Mr.  Donald  Bread,  director  of  the 
Master’s  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  in  Tribal  Management  Pro¬ 
gram  at  Oklahoma’s  Northeastern 
State  University,  stopped  at  the 
BYU  campus  recently  on  a  pro¬ 
moting  and  recruiting  program. 

The  master’s  program  that 
they  represent  is  a  graduate  de¬ 
gree  program  “designed  to  ex¬ 
pressly  meet  the  unique  needs 
of  tribal  entities.”  The  program, 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Bread,  “is 
providing  a  one-year  program  for 
those  with  a  management  under¬ 
graduate  degree  or  a  two-year 
program  for  those  without  manage¬ 
ment  training.” 

The  program  has  been  opera¬ 
ting  since  August,  and  according 
to  Dr.  Day,  “the  program  has  an 
extremely  bright  and  positive 
future  with  tremendous  support 
from  within  the  Indian  commu¬ 
nity.” 


In  commenting  about  this 
“support,”  Mr.  Bread  remarked, 
“We  have  just  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  nationwide  survey.  From 
the  response  that  we  received 
back  from  major  Indian  person¬ 
alities  and  from  the  grassroots 
level,  90  percent  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  said  that  there  is  a  dire 
need  for  a  graduate  program  of 
this  caliber  and  tone.  Every  Indian 
tribe  in  the  United  States  and 
every  major  Indian  organization 
received  this  questionnaire, 
which  had  a  total  of  400  ques¬ 
tions.” 

This  program  is  drawing 
in  academic  talent  from  a  variety 
of  Indian  tribes  from  across  the 
nation,  and  is  the  only  existing 
program  of  its  kind.  The  master’s 
program  is  not  geared  to  educate 
a  student  for  any  particular  tri¬ 
bal  affiliation,  but  rather  it 
attempts  to  prepare  the  student 
with  a  national  understanding  of 
business  administration  with  a 


concentrated  effort  in  dealing 
with  business  challenges  faced  in 
the  Indian  communities. 

In  asking  these  gentlemen 
about  the  number  of  students  who 
will  be  graduating  from  their  pro¬ 
gram  this  coming  August,  after 
being  in  the  program  one  year, 
their  reply  was  a  “five-to-twenty 
estimate.”  Frankly,  it  was  ob¬ 
viously  too  early  to  tell  how  many 
students  would  be  successful  in 
completing  this  master’s  pro¬ 
gram. 

Dr.  Day  commented  that 
“the  number  of  people  who  are 
either  entering  the  program  or 
graduating  is  simply  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  kind  of  problem  that 
is  existent  within  the  Indian 
communities. 

In  quoting  a  statistical  report, 
he  said  there  are  less  than  40 
qualified  Indians  in  the  business 
administration  field.  Another  sta- 


tiscal  report  stated  that  the  num¬ 
ber  is  more  like  75. 

“This  underqualification  is 
typified  by  the  number  who  are 
qualified  to  enter  graduate  school, 
and  we  do  recognize  this  as  a 
problem,”  he  added. 

In  asking  Dr.  Day  regarding 
the  limit  that  the  program  can 
accept  per  academic  year,  he  re¬ 
plied  that,  “there  is  no  limit  on 
the  number  of  students  coming 
into  the  program.  If  they  have 
the  qualifications,  then  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  expand  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  American  Indian 
tribes.” 

For  more  information,  write 
to  Donald  J.  Bread,  Director  of 
MBA  -  TM  Program,  Northeastern, 
Oklahoma  State  University, 
Tahlequah,  Oklahoma,  74464,  or 
telephone  (918)  456-5511. 


Indian  Women 
Win  Title 
In  Football 


Congratulations  are  in  order 
to  the  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers 
women’s  powder-puff  football  in¬ 
tramural  team.  The  “Scalpers” 
placed  first  in  the  all-university 
powder-puff  championship. 

During  the  fall  semester, 
many  Indian  students  have  been 
involved  with  the  intramural 
sports  program  at  Brigham  Young 
University.  Such  sport  activities 
included  women’s  volleyball  and 
coed  basketball  along  with  men’s 
flag  football. 

Succeeding  at  BYU  includes 
being  a  well-rounded  individual- 
spiritually,  academically,  and 
physically.  TMF  has  done  a  tre¬ 
mendous  job  in  supporting  and  en¬ 
couraging  students  to  become  in¬ 
volved  in  the  available  sport  pro¬ 
grams. 

Thank  you,  TMF,  keep  up  the 
good  work. 


Winning  the  All-Uni versity  Women’s  Powder  Puff  title  this  fall  term  were,  from  left  to 
right,  front  row-Lapita  Keith,  Sarah  Lucas,  Tami  Lyons,  Vickie  Manning;  back  row-Coach 
Jackie  Lucas,  Wanda  Manning,  Sandra  Lucas,  Cathie  Masten,  and  Fern  Yellowhorse.  (Photo 
by  Curtis  Frazier) 


American  Dialects  Bring  Many  Smiles 


(Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  first 
of  a  two-part  series  on  English 
usage  of  interest  to  Eagle’s  Eye 
readers.) 

The  immortal  English  author 
Chaucer  once  wrote:  “In  all  his 
life,  he  hasn’t  said  nothing  dis¬ 
courteous  to  no  sort  of  person.” 

Such  a  statement  today  would 
surely  raise  eyebrows  at  a  social 
gathering  or  bring  a  resounding 
rap  to  the  knuckles  from  an  En¬ 
glish  teacher.  But  in  Chaucer’s 
time,  the  phrase  was  perfectly 
acceptable,  says  Don  Norton, 
Brigham  Young  University  assis¬ 
tant  professor  of  English.  Norton 
specializes  in  studies  of  English 
usage  and  dialects. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  as¬ 
pects  of  accepted  usage  today  is 
how  it  came  to  be,  says  Norton. 
“English  rules  grew  up  in  the 
18th  Century  in  England.  People 
were  rising  in  social  status  and, 
therefore,  wanted  to  acquire  the 
marks  of  status-'proper’  lan¬ 
guage  being  one  of  them. 

“In  response  to  this  desire, 
a  number  of  amateur  linguists, 
many  of  them  clerics,  wrote  books 
of  rules.  These  have  come  to  have 
a  great  force  in  the  language.” 

Before  that  time,  Norton 
says,  it  was  common  to  read  or 


hear  phrases  like  these  from 
Shakespeare:  “I  wUl  budge  for  no 
man’s  pleasure,”  or  “That  was 
the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all.” 

“The  double  negative  in  par¬ 
ticular  has  a  long  and  glorious 
history.  It’s  only  the  rulebooks 
that  have  gotten  rid  of  it.  In 
general  usage,  it  is  still  common,” 
Norton  says. 

“In  fact,  there’s  hardly  a 
single  so-called  major  error  in  the 
English  language  that  we  make  a 
great  deal  of  fuss  about  that  was 
not  at  one  time  fully  standard  in 
the  language  of  educated  users  of 
English.” 

American’s  concern  with  pro¬ 
per  language  usage  grows  largely 
from  a  feeling  of  self-conscious¬ 
ness,  Norton  feels.  “Americans 
have  alway  f  t  themselves  to  be 
a  little  too  nuddle-class,  a  little 
inferior  to  the  British.  We’ve  al¬ 
ways  felt  self-conscious  about  our 
lack  of  culture. 

“So,  in  the  19th  Century,  our 
public  schools  took  on  the  burden 
of  cleaning  up  everyone’s  speech 
and  writing,  making  sure  every¬ 
body  conformed  precisely  to  text¬ 
book  rules.  The  result  has  been  a 
profound  obsession  with  correct¬ 
ness  among  Americans.” 

Many  grammar  rules  have 
never  been  observed  by  educated 


people,  Norton  contends.  Some 
examples  he  cites: 

“An  ad  said  “Winston  tastes 
good  like  a  cigarette  should.’  Like 
has  been  used  by  the  educated 
as  a  conjunction  for  years  and 
years. 

“People  have  used  split  infin¬ 
itives  for  centuries.  Sometimes 
you  have  to.  ‘The  reason  is  be¬ 
cause,’  rather  than  ‘the  reason  is 
that,’  also  has  a  long,  respectable 
history. 

“Distinctions  between  shall 
and  will  or  can  and  may  are 
rarely  made  in  speech,  or  even 
writing,  yet  the  rulebooks  still 
insist  it  should  be  a  certain  way. 

“  ‘It  is  I,’  rather  than  ‘it  is 
me,’  is  considered  correct,  yet 
nonstandard.” 

People  generally  worry  too 
much  about  their  language  usage, 
Norton  says.  “We’re  obsessed 
with  this  notion  of  correctness. 
It’s  not  a  realistic  thing  in  most 
cases.  It’s  really  an  effort  to  make 
a  fuss  about  something  that’s  not 
always  terribly  important.” 

“One  should,  in  fact,  be  a 
little  suspicious  of  people  who  in¬ 
sist  on  strict  observance  of  text¬ 
book  rules.  Usually  such  people 
are  sticklers  for  a  few  rules  they 
like,  but  they  violate  all  sorts  of 
other  grammar  rules  they  haven’t 


even  heard  about.  In  other  words, 
they  are  inconsistent  in  their  re¬ 
quirements.  It’s  easy  to  trip  up 
such  people,  by  the  way.” 

Norton  notes  that  English 
usage  is,  in  fact,  determined  more 
by  the  situation  you  are  in  than 
by  a  rulebook.  “Usage  differs 
from  situation  to  situation,  from 
people  to  people  and  from  region 
to  region.  You  would  do  well  to 
follow  these  rules  for  a  given 
situation,  however,  or  you  will 
pay  a  severe  social  price,”  he 
says. 

“The  same  rules  do  not  con¬ 
trol  the  language  you  speak  and 
the  language  you  write.  Speech 
used  in  a  church  meeting  is  not 
the  speech  used  in  conversing 
with  a  friend.  The  writing  you  do 
for  a  law  journal  is  not  the  writing 
you  do  for  the  local  newspapers. 

“There  are  forces  which 
determine  what  is  right  or  wrong, 
but  they  are  not  inherent  in  the 
language.  Given  a  certain  person 
in  a  certain  situation,  very  vi¬ 
gorous  rules  apply  to  the  use  of 
the  language  in  that  situation, 
though  the  rules  are  socially  es¬ 
tablished.” 

Norton  compares  usage  of  the 
English  language  to  fashions: 
“You  don’t  wear  a  sweatshirt  to 
a  concert  or  a  tuxedo  to  a  can¬ 


yon  party.  Neither  is  right  or 
wrong-one  is  right  for  one  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  other  is  right  for 
the  other.  The  same  applies  to 
language.” 

Many  people  feel  that  if  you 
get  rid  of  the  rules,  you  corrupt 
the  language,  Norton  says.  “They 
infer  that  when  I  say  that  usage 
sets  correctness,  somehow  we’re 
doing  away  with  all  the  rules. 
That’s  not  true.  There  do  exist 
rules  in  the  language.  They  are 
not  as  rigid  as  many  believe, 
but  they  nevertheless  carry  great 
force.” 

Norton  gives  two  examples 
of  rules  that  have  come  to  have 
great  social  force:  “There  is  a 
rule  against  the  word  ‘irregard- 
less.’  Say  it,  and  you’re  possibly 
in  trouble  socially.  You  also 
wouldn’t  want  to  use  ‘ain’t’  in  edu¬ 
cated  company,  though  it  is  wide¬ 
ly  used  in  some  parts  of  the 
South.” 

Many  critics  feel  the  English 
language  is  “going  to  the  dogs.” 
Norton  agrees.  “The  only  thing 
that  distresses  me  more  than  the 
state  of  the  language  is  people’s 
concern  about  the  state  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  Language  is  more  of  a 
symptom  than  it  is  the  cause  of 
any  problems  in  society. 
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Indian  Rodeo  Exciting 


championship  honors,  inspired 
by  lucrative  purses  and  prizes. 
It  was  classic  in  the  world  of 
sports  and  the  Indian  rodeo  cow¬ 
boy’s  finest  hours. 

The  rode  carries  on  with  the 
early  Indian  traditions  of  love 
for  and  protection  of  their  natural 
resources  in  a  rugged  outdoor  en¬ 
vironment,  and,  more  important, 
their  love  for  their  sacred  horses, 
which,  in  later  years,  directed  the 
Indian  actions  toward  the  ways 
of  the  rugged  early-day  cowboys 
because  this  life  seemed  to  match 
their  own  type  of  livelihood. 

There  does  exist  throughout 
North  America  a  wealth  of  Indian 
cowboy  talent.  For  the  past  se¬ 
veral  years,  Indian  cowboys  have 
competed  in  local  and  regional 
Indian  associations  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 
There  have  been  several  Indian 


cowboys  able  to  go  on  to  pro¬ 
fessional  rodeo  cowboy  st^us 
competing  successfully  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Champions  for  this  year’s 
National  titles  are  Garret  Spoon- 
hunter-All-Around  Cowboy  from 
Bishop,  Calif.;  Bareback  Riding, 
Champion-Jim  Jacobs  from  Por¬ 
cupine,  S.D. ;  Calf-Roping  Cham- 
pion-Ervin  Watson  from  Rocky 
Boys,  Mont.;  Saddle  Bronc  Cham- 
pion-Dave  Best  from  Omak, 
Wash.;  Steer  Wrestling  Champion- 
Jerry  Small  from  Ashland,  Mont. ; 
Team  Roping  €hampions-Wes 
Williams  from  Schurz,  Nev. ;  and 
Melvin  Joseph  from  Lone  Pine, 
Calif. ;  Barrel  Racing  Champion- 
Carol  Jackson  from  Tsaile,  Ariz. ; 
and  Bull  Riding  Champion- 
Daniel  Susan  from  Whiteriver, 
Ariz. 


By  Wanda  Manning 
Editor 

Indian  contestants  from 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada  participated  in  the  Fourth 
Annual  Indian  Finals  Rodeo  in 
the  Salt  Palace  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Thanksgiving  weekend.  The  INFR 
is  the  number  one  Indian  rodeo  in 
North  America,  and  it’s  the  only 
rodeo  of  its  kind  established  to 
recognize  Indian  rodeo  con¬ 
testants  on  a  national  scale  where 
world  championships  are  at 
stake. 

The  INFR  boasts  the  largest 
payoff  in  the  history  of  Indian  ro¬ 
deo  with  approximately  $50,000  in 
prize  money  and  special  awards 
at  stake. 

Indian  rodeo  contestants 
from  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  earned  a  berth 
to  the  INFR  by  qualifying  in  a 
system  established  for  eight 
major  Indian  regional  rodeo 
associations  throughout  North 
America.  During  the  year¬ 
long  season,  contestants  must 
finish  in  the  top  positions  in  rodeo’s 
six  major  events  and  ladies’  bar¬ 
rel  racing  to  qualify. 

The  event  was  originally 
staged  as  a  national  bicentennial 
project  in  1976  at  Salt  Lake  City; 
and  because  of  its  overwhelming 
success,  it  has  been  continued 
each  year  to  recognize  national 
Indian  rodeo  champions. 

In  addition  to  the  finals  rodeo, 
a  Pow-Wow,  a  Miss  Indian  Rodeo 
Pageant,  an  Arts  and  Crafts  Trade 
Show,  and  Western  Dances  were 
held.  Cody  Bear  Paw  and  the 
Bear  Cubs  provided  the  music 
during  the  rodeo  and  dances. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of 
the  Indian  National  Finals  Rodeo 
and  Pow-Wow  is  to  bring  people 


Photos  by  Wanda  Manning  and  former  editor  Larry  Schurz 
capture  the  excitement  of  various  types  of  events  at  the  national 
rodeo  finals  at  the  Salt  Palace.  In  colorful  headdress  (right)  is 
Dr.  John  Maestas. 


of  all  backgrounds  together  to 
share  the  Indian  history,  culture, 
and  a  competitive  sporting  event 
on  a  national  basis. 

The  Indian  National  Finals 
Rodeo  is  being  sponsored  and 
produced  by  the  National  Finals 
Rodeo  Commission,  Inc.,  a  non¬ 
profit  organization.  This  event  is 
recognized  by  the  major  Indian 
organizations  -  throughout  North 
America  by  federal,  state  and  tri¬ 
bal  governments  and  was  offi¬ 
cially  recognized  in  1976  as  an 
American,  Revolution  Bicenten¬ 
nial  event. 

Profits  from  the  event  will 
go  into  an  account  that  will  finance 
an  Indian  Finals  Rodeo  and  Pow- 
Wow  in  1980.  From  excess  pro¬ 
ceeds,  a  college  scholarship  fund 
is  being  developed  for  Indian 
people  interested  in  the  study  of 
ranching  or  agriculturally  re¬ 
lated  fields. 

There  was  plenty  of  action 
at  each  performance  as  the  con¬ 
testants  competed  for  world 


